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be told that this abuse could not he rectified without a revolution in the State. He answered so warmly that some members cried; " To the bar! to the bar !" But, on the interposition of Pym and Holies, he was allowed to proceed; and he declared "he was more convinced touching the irregularity of the bishops than ever before, because, like the Roman hierarchy, they would not endure to have their condition come to a trial.*
Another illustration of Oliver's temperament is given in Clarendon's Life. This time the matter of dispute is the Pens again, a subject which, we may be sure, Oliver understood much better than Mr. Hyde. The Queen had certain manors near St. Ives, on the marshland called the Soke of Somersham.f On these lands, previously subject to rights of common, an enclosure of considerable extent had been made with scant regard to the claims of surrounding tenants. Experience in our own day makes us familiar with the injustice suffered by the public through encroachments of this kind. There may be much grumbling, but the wrong is done, and the memory of it dies away. In this instance, however, the injured tenants found an advocate in Oliver Cromwell. The land had been granted to a dependent of the Queen, and from him had been bought by the Earl of Manchester, Lord Privy Seal. To oppose this nobleman could not have been a welcome task to Oliver, for not only had there been some friendly association of the Montagues and Cromwell s in the past, but if Oliver himself should ever need the aid of aristocratic influence, there was no one in great place so likely to be available as the earl. Besides, Lord Mandeville, the earl's son and heir, afterwards Cromwell's companion in arms, already favoured the Parliamentary party, and in his case public policy as well as some degree of private friendship must have suggested reasons for avoiding a collision, if possible.
In February 1641 a bill for confirming certain grants made by the King to his royal consort was referred by the Commons to a committee, of which Cromwell was a member. J About the same time a petition was presented from the inhabitants of
* Gardiner, " Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.," TO!, ii., p. 82. t The identification of the land concerned is Carlyle's. j For information on this subject we are indebted to the research of Mr. Sanford.   " Studies," &c., p. 367, seqq.ealth of bishops, and it made him angry to, we may add, carelessness.      f Sanford, p. 306.m that they would he just as badly off, or even worse, under the new scheme.
